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Memorandum  on  the  Aims  in  Physical  Education 


The  best  statement  which  I  have 
been  able  to  find  of  the  aims  of  phy¬ 
sical  education  is  that  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  “Course  in  Physical 
Training”  for  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
It  reads  as  follows:  “(1)  to  give  such 
knowledge  of  simple  rules  of  health 
that  the  child  may  form  habits  of 
right  living  (hygiene);  (2)  to  provide 
simple  exercises  that  will  insure  proper 
physical  development,  thereby  secur¬ 
ing  a  strong,  supple,  graceful  body 
(physical  training).” 

In  conformity  to  this  statement 
we  may  distinguish  four  types  of 
physical  exercises,  (1)  hygienic,  (2) 
corrective,  (3)  educational,  and  (4) 
recreative.  Hygienic  exercises  are 
designed  to  develop  the  larger  muscles 
of  the  body,  to  induce  a  large  intake 
of  oxygen,  and  in  general  to  tone  up 
the  respiratory,  circulatory,  and  di¬ 
gestive  systems. 

Corrective  exercises  are  specifically 
designed  to  rectify  certain  defects — 
such  as  round  shoulders,  flat  chest, 
drooping  head  and  neck,  curved  spine, 
etc. 

Educational  exercises  are  those  that 
train  powers  of  co-ordination  and  of 
control.  In  virtue  of  them  ease  and 
skill  in  handling  the  body  are  acquired. 


Exercises  merely  for  recreative  uses 
are  valuable  since  they  utilize  the  play 
instinct,  that  instinct  through  whose 
agency  children  are  prepared  for  work. 

It  is  sometimes  true  that  the  same 
exercise  may  serve  all  four  of  these 
uses.  Folk  dances,  for  example,  may 
be  hygienic,  corrective,  educational, 
and  recreative,  according  to  the  em¬ 
phasis  with  which  they  are  pursued. 

Apart  from  physical  training  we 
have,  as  indicated  above,  the  second 
branch  of  physical  education  which 
we  may  call  hygiene.  So  far  as  the 
work  in  this  field  depends  upon  the 
instruction  imparted  to  children,  it 
has  to  do  with  the  care  of  the  body  and 
the  important  facts  of  hygiene.  It  is 
generally  held  to  include  matters  of 
medical  instruction  and  school  san¬ 
itation  as  well.  The  connection  is 
obvious.  If  corrective  and  remedial 
work  is  to  be  performed,  if  a  child  is 
to  be  kept  in  bodily  health,  it  is  clear 
that  expert  service  in  the  way  of  med¬ 
ical  inspection  and  follow-up  through 
the  service  of  nurses  is  required.  It 
is  equally  evident  that  if  the  health 
of  the  child  is  to  be  conserved  school 
housing  which  provides  proper  light¬ 
ing,  ventilating,  and  heating  facilities 
must  be  provided. 
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The  most  complete  statement  of  the 
broader  aims  of  physical  education  is 
given  in  schematic  form  in  the  “  Syl¬ 
labus  for  Physical  Education”  of  the 
New  York  State  Department. 

The  best  monographs  on  physical 
training  which  I  have  been  able  to 
secure  are  those  of  the  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Michigan  State 
Departments.  I  imderstand  that  the 
similar  publications  of  California,  In¬ 
diana,  Rhode  Island,  and  Virginia  are 
also  important.  Two  municipal  courses 
of  study  are  particularly  good,  namely, 
those  of  New  York  City  and  Detroit. 
Good  work  is  also  being  done  in 
Philadelphia. 


four  times  a  day.  This  makes  a  total 
of  two  htmdred  forty  minutes  for  the 
week.  The  New  Jersey  plan  is  more 
like  that  of  Michigan.  The  following 
division  of  time  is  suggested: 

DIVISION  OP  TIMEt 
Two  3-minute  drills  daily — setting-up 


exercises,  posture  exercises .  30 

One  20-minute  lesson  daily — marching, 

gymnastics,  games . 100 

20  minutes  a  week — hygiene .  20 

Total . 150 


The  New  Jersey  time  table  includes 
a  lesson  in  hygiene  once  a  week  in  the 
total  of  150  minutes. 


SUGGESTED  PROGRAM— MICHIGAN* 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

i  Total 

1 

Two  Thrce-Minate  Drills. . . 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

30 

Gymnastic  Lessons . 

16 

15 

30 

Rhythmic  Exercises . 

10 

10 

20 

Games  and  Contests . 

15 

10 

15 

10 

50 

Athletic  Sports . 

25 

25 

Weekly  Total  (minutes) . . 

165  • 

The  amount  of  time  required  to  be 
devoted  to  physical  education  seems 
to  be  fairly  well  standardized.  Mich¬ 
igan  requires  thirty  minutes  a  day  in 
elementary  schools  and  three  hours  a 
week  in  high  schools. 

According  to  this  table  155  minutes 
are  suggested  whereas  the  requirement 
is  thirty  minutes  a  day.  The  New  York 
state  requirements  are  two  hours  per 
week  plus  a  two-minute  setting-up 
drill  which  must  take  place  at  least 


In  general  this  addition  of  from  150 
to  250  minutes  per  week  to  the  course 
of  study  has  required  a  lengthening  of 
the  school  day.  No  doubt,  however, 
is  was  easy  to  secure  this  extension  of 
time  not  only  because  the  need  for  the 
work  was  manifest  but  also  because 
as  late  Commissioner  Kendall  says: 
“Refreshing  and  invigorating  exer¬ 
cises  will  .  .  .  neutralize  the  detri¬ 
mental  defects  of  prolonged  sedentary 
curricula  requirements.” 


■ 


•  MtehlgM  Departmeat  at  Public  loutructioa.  Pkj*ie»l  Trumat,  IM,  p.  IS.  Laatinc:  Department  at  Public 
lartructioa. 

t  New  Jeruey  Departmeat  at  Public  laatouctioo.  Comt*  la  PkjiUal  Tnmmt,  Grtiu  /  to  VI,  1SI7,  p.  13. 
TMitoa:  Dupaitmeat  d  Piiblic  laatraetloa. 
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Building  Programs 

P.  R.  Stevenson 


Selling  the  Program  to  the  Public 

To  insure  the  success  of  a  building 
program  the  best  possible  publicity 
should  be  used.  Many  programs  have 
failed  because  superintendents  have 
depended  upon  their  personality  or 
political  influence  to  carry  a  bond- 
election.  The  general  public  does  not 
welcome  added  taxation  unless  some 
very  good  reasons  are  shown.  On  this 
point,  Alexander  and  Theisen  make 
the  following  statement*:  “There  is 
probably  not  one  school  system  in  a 
hundred  where  the  people  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  vote  increased  school  taxes 
for  the  amoimt  needed  at  the  present 
time,  without  a  well-directed  and 
vigorous  campaign  of  publicity.”  All 
material  used  in  a  publicity  campaign 
should  be  simple,  scientific,  and  truth¬ 
ful.  A  scientific  study  should  be 
made  of  the  entire  situation  and  then 
literature  prepared  which  will  present 
these  findings  in  their  true  light  in 
such  a  way  that  they  may  be  imder- 
stood  by  every  voter. 

The  most  successful  publicity  cam¬ 
paigns  have  been  under  the  direction 
of  well  organized  campaign  staffs  with 
an  expert  campaign  manager.  This 
manager  in  most  cases  has  been  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  The  cam¬ 
paign  staff  should  be  made  up  of 
successful  men  who  represent  dif¬ 
ferent  interests  in  the  locality.  Thtis, 
a  labor  representative,  a  man  with 
knowledge  of  local  real  estate  condi¬ 
tions,  a  man  representing  the  money 


interests  of  the  community,  a  news¬ 
paper  editor,  and  a  church  represen¬ 
tative  will  make  a  good  working  staff. 

This  staff  should  co-operate  and 
manage  a  large  number  of  workers 
whose  business  it  is  to  get  information 
to  the  voters,  and  finally  to  get  the 
votes.  These  workers  may  include 
school  childroi,  citizens  with  automo¬ 
biles,  newspaper  men,  teachers,  prin¬ 
cipals,  and  public  speakers. 

In  ■  the  campaign,  several  months 
should  be  devoted  to  educating  the 
public  on  the  needs  of  the  schools, 
followed  by  a  short  intensive  drive 
lasting  not  more  than  four  or  six 
weeks.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
suggestions  for  successful  school  drives 
given  by  Alexander^  and  Theisen: 

1.  “The  definite  proposal  is  pub¬ 
lished,  approval  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  secured  from  every  possible 
reputable  organization  in  the  dty. 

2.  “The  press  comments  favorably 
in  editorials  and  runs  school  news  in 
prominent  places. 

3.  “Exhibits,  demonstrations,  and 
entertainments,  all  duly  advertised, 
show  the  work  of  the  school. 

4.  “News  of  what  similar  cities 
have  done  for  their  schools  appears 
prominently  in  the  papers,  with  all 
superior  achievements  featured. 

5.  “Children  carry  to  every  home 
in  town  letters,  circulars,  and  booklets 
explaining  the  proposal  for  increased 
expense. 

(Continued  on  page  9S.) 


■Alexander.  C.  A.,  and  Theiaen.  W.  W.  PtMcUj  temteieiufor  VeUtr  sckool  tuPporU  Yookera.  N.  Y.:  World 
Book  Company,  IMl,  p.  i. 

t/M.pp.  as-ti. 
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On  the  Firing  Line 


What  Schools  Cost 

Costs  of  running  the  piublic  schools 
in  nine  of  the  large  cities  of  the  nation 
were  collected  recently  by  W.  W. 
Theisen,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Reference  and  Research  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  schools  and  published  in  School 
Topics.  They  are  as  follows: 

COMPARATIVE  AMOUNTS  SPENT  FOR  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION,  INSTRUCTION,  AND  ALLIED 
ACTIVITIES  DURING  SCHOOL  YEAR  OF 

1920-21 

City  Cost  per  Pupil 


Philadelphia . 

. $  63  91 

Pittsburgh . 

.  80  47 

Cleveland . 

.  83.46 

Boston . 

.  85.50 

Detroit . 

.  85.60 

Indianapolis . 

.  86.44 

Seattle . 

.  93.87 

New  York . 

.  97.81 

Buffalo . 

.  101.57 

The  Cleveland  bureau  points  out 
that  in  some  cities  certain  activities 
are  placed  upon  the  schools  and  in 
others  the  expense  is  borne  by  the  city 
government  or  by  some  other  agency. 


"For  this  reason  bare  per  capita  fig¬ 
ures  may  mean  very  little.  Health 
service,  free  textbooks,  pensions  and 
redemption  of  bonds,  for  example,  are 
matters  often  foimd  to  be  financed 
differently  in  different  cities.  The 
school  system  which  does  not  have  to 
bear  these  costs  out  of  its  own  funds 
naturally  can  show  a  lower  per  pupil 
cost.” 

Of  the  cities  listed  above,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Seattle  support  medical  inspection 
through  their  schools  while  Buffalo, 
Detroit,  and  New  York  do  not.  Health 
service  cost  the  Cleveland  schools 
$138,000  last  year.  Cleveland  and 
Indianapolis  are  two  cities  that  had 
not  yet  provided  free  textbooks  for 
the  period  represented.  In  Buffalo  the 
city  has  charge  of  buildings  and 
finances.  As  a  result  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  pays  little  for  business  admin¬ 
istration. 

Economy  in  High  School  Adminis> 
tration 

Economy  in  the  administration  of 
senior  high  schools  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
is  shown  by  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  vacant  rooms  in  the  five  high 
schools  of  the  city  together  with  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  teachers. 
The  latter  has  been  made  in  the  face 
of  an  increase  both  in  the  number,  of 
classes  and  in  the  number  of  pupils. 
Rooms  were  vacant  for  94  fewer 
periods  this  term  than  last,  4  fewer 
teachers  were  in  service,  98  more 
classes  were  organized  and  the  enroll¬ 
ment  increased  451.  The  average 
number  of  classes  per  teacher  last 
semester  was  5.22,  this  semester  5.89. 
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The  average  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  was  24.3  this  semester.  These 
results  could  not  have  been  obtained 
without  close  and  careful  planning. 


Cleveland  School  Topics  for  April  28 
has  an  illustrated  diagram  telling  how 
the  coimty’s  taxes  are  spent.  We  find 
that  $15,454,208,  or  about  one-third 
of  the  amoimt  collected  in  the  county, 
was  allotted  the  public  schools  of 
Cleveland.  From  this  report  we  also 
learn  that  the  tax  rate  for  Cleveland 
in  1921  was  $2.46  for  every  $100.00 
worth  of  property.  Of  every  $2.46 
collected  the  Cleveland  schools  re¬ 
ceived  $0.95. 


The  Use  of  Intelligence  Tests 

Superintendent  C.  A.  Waltz,  of 
Xenia,  has  lately  issued  an  interesting 
report  on  the  “  Measurement  of  Intel¬ 
ligence  in  the  Xenia  City  Schools.” 
Intelligence  testing  at  Xenia  has  been 
going  on  since  October,  1919.  Partly 
as  a  result  of  the  testing,  a  number  of 
progressing  measures  have  been  taken, 
including  the  rapid  advancement  of 
pupils,  the  organization  of  three  groups 
in  each  grade  of  the  junior-high  school, 
and  the  development  of  two  oppor- 
timity  schools.  Concerning  the  rapid 
advancement  of  pupils.  Superinten¬ 
dent  Waltz  says  that  the  double  pro¬ 
motions  which  he  made  resulted  ‘‘each 
time  in  good  to  the  pupils  who  were 
promoted,  to  the  classes  which  re¬ 
ceived  them,  and  to  the  classes  from 
which  they  were  promoted.”  In  the 
matter  of  grouping  in  the  junior-high 
school,  it  is  noted  that  after  pupils  had 
been  divided  into  three  groups  in 


each  grade  on  the  basis  of  intelligence 
scores,  they  were  regrouped  two 
months  later,  again  in  January,  and 
once  more  in  March.  At  these  suc¬ 
cessive  regroupings  the  approximate 
percent  of  pupils  who  remained  in  the 
same  group  each  time  were  50,  70, 
and  80. 

With  further  reference  to  the  three- 
group  plan.  Superintendent  Waltz 
says,  ‘‘it  is  thoroughly  practicable, 
saving  time  and  eliminating  ineffi¬ 
ciency  in  methods.”  Again  he  says, 
‘‘to  pupils  and  teachers  alike  great 
satisfaction  comes  from  the  use  of 
this  plan.”  He  remarks  that  ‘‘the 
effect  upon  discipline  is  splendid.” 

One  of  the  two  opportunity  schools 
is  attended  by  children  having  higher 
mentality  than  is  the  case  with  the 
other  school.  Accordingly,  the  former 
is  graded  and  emphasizes  academic 
work  while  at  the  latter,  stress  is  laid 
upon  hand  work.  The  report  concludes 
with  a  section  on  some  of  the  details 
of  the  teaching  and  managing  of  one 
of  these  schools.  We  receive  the  im¬ 
pression  that  not  only  in  the  case  of  the 
opportunity  schools,  but  elsewhere 
throughout  his  system  Superintendent 
Waltz  has  given  a  very  practical  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  usefulness  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  test.  He  keeps  careful  rec¬ 
ord  cards,  and  tests  all  new  pupils  as 
they  enter.  In  addition  to  the  Stan¬ 
ford  Revision  of  the  Binet  test  he  has 
used  the  following  group  scales;  The 
Primer  Scale,  The  Otis  Group  Intel¬ 
ligence  Examination,  The  Haggerty 
Intelligence  Examination,  Delta  2, 
The  Dearborn  Group  Test  for  Primary 
Grades,  and  the  Terman  Group  Test 
for  Grades  7  to  12. 
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Educational  Readings 

Under  the  heading  of  Educational  Readings”  we  plan  to  furnish 
pointers  on  educational  research  material.  We  shall  not  confine  oiu:- 
selves  to  recent  publications*  nor  to  publications  of  any  particular 
type.  We  shall  consider  recency,  availability,  and  usefulness;  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  usefulness. 


Brooks,  Samuel.  Some  uses  for  intelligence 
tests.  J.  E.  R.  6:217-38.  March,  1922. 
This  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  articles  by 
Superintendent  Brooks,  and  it  maintains 
and  even  exceeds  the  interest  cf  its  pred¬ 
ecessors.  Every  superintendent  who  is 
interested  in  the  question  ol  what  may  be 
done  with  intelligence  tests  will  wish  to 
read  this  article. 

Dunn,  Fannie  Wychb.  Interest  factors  in 
primary  reading  material.  Columbia 
University  Contributions  to  Education, 
No.  113.  New  York:  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1921.  70  pp. 

This  is  an  experimental  study  of  the  qual¬ 
ities  which  interest  little  children  in  read¬ 
ing.  Their  catholicity  ci  taste  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  current  opinion  ci  their  pref¬ 
erence  for  fancy.  Alert  primary  teachers 
will  find  this  book  most  suggestive. 

Neale,  M.  G.  School  reports  as  a  means  of 
securing  additional  support  for  education 
in  American  cities.  Columbia,  Missouri: 
The  Missouri  Book  Company,  1921. 
137  pp. 

Based  upon  two  preliminary  investiga¬ 
tions,  an  historical  study  of  school  reports 
and  an  examination  oi  current  city  school 
reporting,  Mr.  Neale  formulates  a  series  of 
psychological  principles  and  a  detailed  plan 
for  reporting  school  facts  to  the  public. 

Alexander,  Carter  and  Tbeisen,  W.  W. 
Publicity  campaigns  for  better  school  sup¬ 
port.  (School  Efficiency  Monographs.) 
Yonkers:  World  Book  Company,  1921. 
164  pp. 

Every  city  superintendent  will  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  reading  this  book  which  is  con¬ 


cerned  with  city  publicity  campaigns.  The 
following  topics  and  problems  are  proposed 
and  discussed  in  successive  chapters:  (1) 
are  publicity  campaigns  for  better  school 
support  advisable?  (2)  the  campaign  staff; 

(3)  groups  to  be  reached  by  the  campaign; 

(4)  avenues  and  instruments  of  approach 
to  the  public;  (5)  how  to  select  arguments 
and  illustrations;  (6)  how  to  prepare  and 
circulate  the  material  for  effective  public¬ 
ity;  (7)  the  campaign  under  way;  (8)  exam¬ 
ples  of  good  publicity  material  used  in  suc¬ 
cessful  campaigns  for  better  school  support. 

McCall,  William  A.  How  to  measure  in  edu¬ 
cation.  New  York:  Macmillan  Company, 
1922.  410  pp. 

This  book  will  assist  teachers  and 
supervisors  not  only  to  know  about  meas¬ 
urements  in  education,  but  to  learn  how  to 
use  them  effectively  in  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  modem  school.  The  book  con¬ 
sists  d  three  parts:  Part  I,  How  to  Use 
Measurements;  Part  II,  How  to  Conduct 
and  Standardize  Tests;  and  Part  III,  Tab¬ 
ular,  Graphic,  and  Statistical  Methods. 

Whiffle,  Guy  W.  (Editor).  Intelligence 
tests  and  their  uses.  The  twenty-first 
yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education.  Bloomington, 
Illinois:  Public  School  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  1922.  289  pp. 

The  twenty-first  yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  presents 
a  timely  discussion  of  intelligence  tests. 
Part  I  contains  the  following  chapters: 
Thorndike,  Measurement  in  Education; 
Colvin,  Principles  underlying  the  Con¬ 
struction  and  use  ot  Intelligence  Tests; 
Rugg,  Statistical  Methods  Af^lied  to  Edu- 


*T1ie  {oUowing  abbreTiatioM  are  need  ia  thia  nomber:  J.  B.  R.,  Journal  of  Educational  Reaearcb;  B.  S.  J.. 
Bleaaeutarr  SchcioT  JounaL 
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cational  Testing;  and  Whipple,  An  Anno¬ 
tated  List  of  Group  Intelligence  tests.  Part 
I  II  discusses  various  practical  uses  of  intel- 
I  ligence  tests  in  primary  grades,  elementary 
'  schools,  high  schools,  normal  schools,  col- 
;!  leges,  and  universities. 

! 

''Know  and  kelp  your  schools,"  first,  second, 

I  and  third  reports.  Published  by  the 
1  American  City  Bureau,  Tribune  Build- 
^  ing,  New  York.  1920  and  1921. 
j  Every  superintendent  ought  to  have  these 
three  reports  on  hand.  Each  of  them  is  an 
j  interpretation  of  an  inquiry  carried  out  by 
1  the  National  Committee  for  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Co-operation  with  the  Public 
Schools  and  the  American  City  Bureau. 
The  first  report  deals  with  salaries  of  teach- 
4  ers  and  their  training  and  esperience.  The 

I  second  relates  to  school  buildings  and 

grounds,  and  to  enrollment  and  sire  of  class¬ 
es.  The  third  is  concerned  with  the  receipts 
»  and  expenditures  of  school  systems. 

The  facts  reported  in  these  bulletins  deal 
with  urban  conditions.  Returns  from  cities 
^  exceeding  eight  thousand  population  were 
!  used.  While  it  is  true  that  in  the  rapidly 
[  changing  financial  conditions  during  and 
subsequent  to  the  war,  data  having  to  do 
with  fiscal  matters  soon  becomes  out  of 
date,  the  reports  are  not  yet  so  old  that 
they  will  not  be  helpful.  They  were  issued 
^  in  1920  and  in  1921. 

I  Tbeisbn,  W.  W.  Does  intelliience  tell  in  first- 
I  grade  reading  f  E.  S.  J.  22: 530-34.  March, 
1922. 

I  The  results  of  this  experiment  of  grouping 
Grade  I  pupils  in  classes,  bright,  medium, 
1  and  slow,  by  their  intelligence  scores  in  the 

iPressey  Primer  Scale,  are  sufiSicient  to  war¬ 
rant  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  so  group¬ 
ing  entering  pupils.  New  requirements 
should  be  set  up  to  vary  with  the  intelli¬ 
gence  levels  of  the  children. 

Odell,  C.  W.  The  "double-track"  system  in 
a  small  school.  E.  S.  J.  22:544-46.  March, 
1922. 

This  is  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  the 
"double-track"  system  of  flexible  grading 
in  a  typical  consolidated  township  school 


having  a  staff  of  eight  teachers,  one  for  each 
grade.  Details  regarding  the  organization 
are  given.  The  course  of  study  is  arranged 
so  that  Section  A  completes  the  course  in 
seven  years,  while  Section  B  may  require 
eight  years  or  more. 


Building  Programs 

(Continued  from  page  9t) 

6.  “A  poll  may  be  taken  and  all 
favorable  results  published. 

7.  “Addresses  are  given  before  every 
organization  and  at  practically  every 
general  meeting,  especially  talks  by 
four-minute  men  and  children. 

8.  “Cartoons,  special  articles,  and 
slogans  appear  in  printed  material. 

9.  “Posters,  placards,  or  exhibits 
of  school  work  are  put  up  in  store 
windows,  the  post  ofiBce,  etc.  Hand¬ 
bills  and  dodgers  are  distributed  to 
every  home. 

10.  “Advertisements  are  placed  on 
delivery  wagons,  vans,  etc. 

11.  “Slides  are  prepared  for  mov¬ 
ing-picture  houses. 

12.  “Specific  directions  for  voting 
in  favor  of  the  issue  are  circulated. 

13.  “  Special  arrangements  are  made 
to  reach  factory  workers  at  the  noon 
hour  or  while  they  are  going  to  and 
from  work. 

14.  “The  Simday  before  voting 
day  every  minister  preaches  a  sermon 
favoring  the  proposition. 

15.  “At  a  choice  moment,  usually 
the  day  before  the  voting,  a  well- 
organized  and  attractive  parade  of 
school  children,  teachers,  board  mem¬ 
bers,  and  prominent  individuals  and 
organizations  supporting  the  measure 
takes  place.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
make  the  indifferent  realize  the  mag- 
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nitude  and  popularity  of  the  demand 
for  improved  schools. 

16.  “On  voting  day,  tags  are  pinned 
on  those  who  have  voted  favorably, 
announcing  the  fact.” 
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Summer  Quarter  Lectures 
First  Term 

Dr.  B.  R.  Buckingham,  Director  of 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
Ohio  State  University. 

“Social  and  Economic  Aspects  of 
Public  Education.  ” 

Wednesday,  July  5,  11 :30  A.  M. 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  President  of 
Antioch  College. 

“Analysis  versus  Precedent  as  Ed¬ 
ucational  Control.” 

Wednesday,  July  12,  11:30  A.  M. 

Mr.  Evans  Woollen,  President  of 
Fletcher  Saving  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

“Education  from  the  Standpoint  of 
Business.” 

Wednesday,  July  19,  11 :30  A.  M. 
Second  Term 

Hon.  C.  P.  Cary,  Former  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
Wisconsin. 

“  Developing  Initiative.  ” 

Wednesday,  August  16, 11  ;30  A.  M. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research,  State 
of  Ohio. 

“Mental  Inferiority  and  the  Public 
Schools.  ” 

Friday,  August  25,  11:30  A.  M. 


